THE SECOND AFTERNOON

Bonbon's lamp, Milton's complacency was not affected.
Crowder came along about six o'clock.

" Any news of Keats ? " he was asked eagerly.

The fat man threw back his head in a Mediterranean
negative,

" Well, I'm going to the Other House now," Waterlow
announced. " Don't forget you'll have to go up to Number
Fifteen after your dinner and see if Keats turns up there
to-night with news. I'm dining with the Radcliffes at
the Monde and afterwards I shall be at the Legation. I'll
come back here later in the evening."

"Right-o, sir/' Crowder said cheerfully. After the
struggle to get the Bag off, this afternoon had brought
him blessed relief. He had slept deliciously since two
o'clock. He felt capable now of commanding the Grand
Fleet.

"I've sent off the letter about my uniform to my old
dad," he murmured with a sheepish grin.

" You have, have you ? "

At that moment the agent called Dryden came in with
what might be called stop press news. It had been
ascertained that the under-porter just engaged at the British
Legation had recently been in the company of people
virulently active on the other side.

" Yes, I thought he would have been," said Waterlow.
It was the habit of his poets to let their creative fancy
play round the personalities of people with notes of
interrogation after their names. Indeed, he would have
found it difficult to think of anybody, about whom a
question had once been asked, whose innocuousness had
ever been guaranteed by one of his enquiry agents. To
his information about the new under-porter Dryden had
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